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IBSTBICT 

Tiiis paper analyzes soae aajor political and fi£cal 
tr^ds that will shape governaents* approaches to equal educational 
opportunity for children Kith special needs- during the 19B0«8. The 
grotfing conflict between the school finance refora ■otreBent--a group 
that desires to redesign public school curricula to include special 
needs prograss whatever the cost— and the advocates of spending 
lisitations if discussed. This opposition is ezasined in light of tlie 
state and fedecal educational* legislation passed betvcen 1960 and 
1978. Sables displaying statistical coaparisoas of the level of 
children's services in Fresno and Santa Clara counties for 1976 and a 
Bovesber 1978 legislative review on educational spending issues are 
appended. (LB) 
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MATEWAL HAS BEEN GfUNTEO BY . , . 5|j'^P<« 

(M flxZ 4JJ ■ jjgy POLITICS OF RESOURCE AU.OCATION 

MichMl W. Rirsc* ■ 

TO THE eoucATtoNAL RESOURCES Scaaford Univ«riity S^fsgS 

l|,4FOf»IATK3N CENTER (ERJCV ^ SmSffp 

O Th« ««d«r«l govarnoaofs prlM concara ha. b«en aqualtzing aducciSlval 

S opporttmity. NIE'f ftading poUciai rafUct thii priority. Tbii pmpar an*- 

l^af io« aajor political and £l»q*l traad. that will ihapa govammants' 

approach., to aducatioaal opportuaity ia the 1980s. Tha analysis focu.as 
S on .tat. govarnoaat. Tha first conc.ras ovarall fi.cal policy. Tha sacond 

rais«-s tha ia.ua of fcha iatarr.latioa.hip b.twaen aducatioa and othar servieas 

for cbildran with .pacial naad.. 

T^ha State Spendiag Conflict 

Thara i. aa iopandiag clash batwaan two taajor public fiaanca oov«nants- 
Ona i. .timul.ting large iacraasas in state/local public .pending while the 
othar i. galvanising a lower expeadit«re tread. One is kaowa a. the " school 
finance r.form movaaant." Tbi. group ha. been working siac^ the turn of the 
century but with a Raw equity focu. in recent year.. Tha ..coad ooveaeat. 
with a strong network around the .tates, is an advocate of group, that are 
pushing for tax or spending limitation. They have succeeded already in 
pu.hing the center of state politic, to the right. Th-.^ aoveaeat ha. two 
. factions: the "Jarvi." group (Aaerican Tax Raforta) and the National Tax 
Liaitatien Coanittae. In June of 1978, the., two networks " going largely 
in oppo.it. direction. « had .igaal Victoria., indicating that they ar. 
both flouriahing. Propo.itioa 13 p*...d in California, .pawning a number 
of state effort, to cut property taxes and limit .pending (for exaople, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Hicbigaa). Oa the other hand, the Mew York Supreme 

^ *P«per prepared for a .pVcial meeting of the National Council for Sducational 

't^ Research, Saa Oi.go, December 15. 1978, 
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Court ovtrtttrn«d tht S«w York it.t. .yst*© of school financing on cwo 
grounds: I) property c*x iasquity based on lerrano. and 2) upheld the 
Nev York City interveners who pushed for special need increases in the 
school finance formula for big cities. Appellate Court decisions handed 
down Itt 1978 in Ohio and Washington were similar to those in New York. We 
need to analyse these opposing Mv^nents and political networks in order to 
understand why they have been successful and illuminate the impending clash. 

The first group '(the school finance refprm movement) includes tvo 
largely compatible national networks.! One is a group that is coordinated 
largely by the Ford Foundation and the National Institute of Education. It 
includes lawyers, scholars, and state political leaders; another is a group 
that ii coordinated in r*rt by the University of Florida and includes | 
scholars, state departments of education personnel, and state politicians. | 
The two groups share many cocwon values and approaches, although they differ 
sooetimes on concepts. The Florida gronp has more strength in the South 
end Plains states. Both groups want to reform school financing through 
levelling up the lovsst spending school districts, thereby spending oore 
money on education. They want to increase the state fouv4ation guarantee 
and add programs for pupils w/.th special needs,, such as handicapped and 
vo<^ational education. They 'Oitually propose some local property tax relief, 
but end up with an m ct^U net gain in terms of public spending because of 
ificreased state aid. They ere pro public schools and believe that more in- 
put in education will have some benefit in student outcomes. They share 
mth the Jarvis network a favorable view toward property tax cuts. The 
Ford .and Florida groups differ, however, on the desirability of rsdistributing 
school aid from wealthy high spending districts to property poor, low 
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sp«ading Uittricc*. Th« Ford gr<»ip plac«i « higher priority on this share- 
th««utBlth s»ch«niSQ tcnsad "rcetpturt." 

Th« ••cord group, Aaarican Tax a«fora (Jarvia) and National Tax Licii- 
catioa, d«firts chaagat ia aducatioa fia*aciag, but advocataathrinkiag the 
aizs of govesomanc, alowiag down the real growth of government, and cucbanks 
la educatiOMl "frllli." They alao w«at to cut the property tax. They are 
not latereated in special adjuatmenta for special pupil needs, such «s the 
disadvantaged and bilingual in big cities. Their approach does not address 
levelling ttp of education apending or et^uity. Rather, they fevor a levelling 
down of education spending. For exasiple, in California, wealthy school 
diatricts like Beverly Bills were cut noire than low spending districts after 
Proposition 13. The tax refona/spending limit oovessent contends that education 
is not a good buy and that B»re money does not lead to owre pupil attainoint. 
Moreover, they believe that government is already too big «jd one part of 
government that needs to be cut back is education. The only area of partial 
agrecsoent between school finance reform Mad tax reform/ spending limit adherents 
is a dislike of the local property tax as the major means for financing 
education. 

The School Finance Reform Movement 

The school finance reform movement can claim current or future impact 
in 20 to 25 states, with about 60 percent of the ASA. This assumes that 
states with court orders, such as Connecticut, New York and Ohio, will respond 
with state legislation. The breakthrough came in 1969, in large part because 
of successful court suits. The court was che legislative agenda setter 
through Serrano in California and aobtnson vs. CahiU in New Jersey. Many 



se«t«« tctKi without « co^a:t ruling. For •x*Bpl«. Florid* w« i triumph of 
politic*!. l«*dtr. hip vithbuf court stimulus. Th« initial political studies 
of £ia*ac« r«for« from 1969-74 stressed the leadership of the governor or 
the legislature, and noted that the state boards and state departments of 
education played a minor role.^ As of 1974, political analysts stressed 
these change elcsents for success: the court impetus and the commitment of 
top st*te political leaders, such as Governors Anderson of Minnesota. Lucy 
of Wisconsin. MilUksn of Michigan, and Askew of Florida. They also cited 
states such as Kansas where the legislature took a prim* role. The third 
element was the existence of state budget surpluses the era of 1969-74 
was a boom period for stata treasuries. The fourth element was political 
coalitions - the ability to put togetdier packages of diverse programs and 
compromises to include such things as account^ility and even non-education 
expenditures. 

Obviously, it is easier to build a coalition when there is a budget 
surplus and plenty of money to spread around. AB 65 in California (1977) is 
a classic exaa^le of this - the state had enough money to pay off all interest 
groups. Another important political impetus was the national networks that 
assisted, such as the group 'roa the University of Florida, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education, the Education Cecsnission of the States, 
Sational Cocsnittecs of State Legislatures, and the L»*yers Committee for 

Civil Rights Under Law. 

In «*oy ways, school finance reform is an elitist movement. It was 
fiot galvanired by an overwhelming bottom-up demand from the populace or pro- 
fessional educators. U came from an alliance of educational finance 
acholars. lawyers, foundation officers. USOE and NIE. This interlocking 
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ostwark ofwn «nc Uwyers as ch« f trit wave to .u. cht tt.t.. If a law luit 
w inapproprlatt. the rtforo group iciouUfd apaciaX statt cooBtt.lons or 
triad to fpraad cht go.pal through inttrstat. «aatiag. (ESC. NaC) . Th« tasa 
nm^, appaar and raappaar at Uadari in nu«arou« itattL^ "Ouwida agitator." 
ara tarribly taj^ortaat ia .praadiag around tha principlas of ichool fiaanct 
r«for«, Thay ara oftan alUad with local lawyar. or ttata political laadari, 
dapanding oa ^ich routa thay faal it nwre prooi.ing. Tha rafortaari countarad 
tha faar of loai of local aducation policy by citing studies damonstrating 
that hifhar proportions of state funding did not nacassarily causa highar 
laval. of state govarnanca centralisation. There was no need to impede local 
control. 

In 1974, the school finance pace slowed down. Ma had a national re- 
cession that eroded the state budget surpluses. Some states, such as 
Connecticut and South Dakota, passed laws without funding them. The U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in Rodrigeg that it was inappropriate for the federal 
government to intervene. There were more losses in state court., such as in 
Oregon and Washington. The Serrano impetus for equalisation of the property 
tax base behind each child seemed to run out of gas. The coalitions were 
harder to build, in part because of the erosion of budget surpluses and 
also splits within the education group. - arguments between school board. 
gad teacher organisations, and between cities, suburbs, and rural areas, 

aacantly, the pace of school finarce reform has increased. The old 
school finance reformers are on the move again in new and different directions, 
tapacially reformulation of their legal concepts. The Serrano approach of 
relying solely on variations in local property tax capacity ignored varia- 
tiona in pupil naads or expenditures.^ The Ford/NIE network won three 
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ittttr«iting wits (Ohlc. N«« York. Wwhiogton) th.t s«.m to port.nd tht 
«eyU of things to coo.. Court, in Ohio and N«w York r«l«d th.t « .y«t.m 
with tqual t«x yi^ld for .quml property t« .ffort e.g.. Sfirrgio) dl.crimi- 
B.t« «8«ia.t th. big clti... Th« citl.. h.v high «i.«s.«d valu. pT pupil 
but «lso h«v« l«f« numbers of disadvantaged chlldrtn and high tax xatas 
for .arvica. oth.r than aducatlon. City vottr. will not approve raise, in 
property taxes for education. In effect, the Ohio court case va. brought 
by the city of Cincinnati, viewed by the finance reformers in the early 
..venties a. a "wealthy property district" - a city that should be able to 
raise Its property taxes through local fiscal capacity. Cincinnati became 
a plaintiff «id asserted that school finest, has to be adjusted to the special 
need, and condition, of the citie., and the Ohio court so ruled. 

In New York, the original ease was brought by Levlttown. a classic 
Sarrano district with low-middle income housing, middle income white re.id.nts. 
«,d no business property t«x base. The large New York cUi.s of Rochester 
and Buffalo contended that if the court ruled in favor of L.vittown, citie. 
would be worse off. Cities have a high assessed property value per pupil 
and. therefore, would lose school revenue to low wealth levlttown under 
■eheoes like District Power Equalization. ^ 

The New York State Court ruled In favor of Levlttown and -he big 
cities. State school flnar^e formula, ou.t account for municipal over- 
burden (whatever chat Is). Moreover, the court said you have to take Into 
aeeount the high costs of cities, such as lead and labor, and the pupils 
with special needs In cities. The court even w^ded Into the old argument 
of AJU vs. ADM and concluded that ADA funding hurts the cities and Is poor 
policy. In effect, state courts are Intervening Into Issues that go far 
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b«yood Sgrrane and let cpnc«ption of «quity. Under Strr»no. citlti are 
vivfd *• wtlthy ichool dlittrlcti btcauac of ch«ir high asB«tt<d value per 
jwpil, •xtttoaiva buaintcs proptrcy, and r«l*tlv«ly ftw pupllf, wieh anny 
ehildrtn in privaet schools. 

Th« Washiagton ease is aspacially inttraiclng. Afcas losing a 
Saygaoo eyp« ease io Washingtoa, tha city of Ssattla bacama tha plaintiff In 
a aaw suit. Saatela ffilad uodar th« clausa that tha Washington Constitution 
raquir'as "aapla provision" for aducation. The vottrs in Stattlt war* so 
rasistant to proparty taxas that tha city of Saattla could not parsuada 
its votars to approva an "ampla program," Tharatora, it was tha stata* s 
rasponsibility to stap in and support a "eufficiant program," avan if tht 
local votars did not want to jav for it, 

Tha Sarrano viaw pushtd by Profassor Coon? of tha Univarsity of 
Califomia/Barkalay was that if local paopla rafusad to vota "atapla" school 
proparty taxas and waatad to run a program with 40 kids par taachar, this 
would ba lagal.^ Tha aquity tast was aaraly that aqual proparty tax affort 
(rata) uust provida tha sama yitld (ravanua) anywhara in tha stata. In 
Califfemi*. yo« could hava chosan undar Sarrano a S2.00 tax rats, providing 
a program of S600 par pupil (or half tha stats avaraga) That would hava 
bsan lagal as long as a S2.00 tax rata yialdad S600 on a st.ttawida avaraga . 

In SUB, tha school financa rafora oovaoant has JMvad craativaly in 
naw diractions. It want about as far as it could with tha barrano approach, 
th. cor^rns hava givan ranawad lifa to aducational naad formulas aftar ra- 
jactiag "mad" as too cooplax in tha 1960s. Moraovar, courts ara advocating 
tha aluslvs idaa of oiffarantial costs of aducation. For axampla, statt 
formulas must ba mada to adjust for unusually high land and anargy costs. 
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Tht etchnical probltm* la maaeing th««« a«w court mandatai art ftriou*. 

Th« court* ara nujving Into tha araai that icholari know cha laast about 

how to adjuit for pupil naadt in toot pracisa way. how to adjuat for uncoatrol- 

labla coita of aducation, how to adjust for aooathing callad municipal ovar- 

burdan. It was a lot il«plar fflaraly aatabliahiag "pow^r aqualiaatlon 

achadulat" io that aqual proparty tax affort rafultad in aqual asMSunta of 

local school ravanuc. 

Tha Spandtng and Ta; Limitation Movamant 

this group 9t rafonaars if intarastad in ravarsing long tarn trinds 
towards largar govarnoant. Thalr racant succsis has oada tha raal growth of 
govamoant a political Issua. If govarnoant doas not aacpand bayond its prtsant 
Bhars of CNP. school fiaanca raforsa can only c«aa froa cutting othar public 
sarvicas. Thast rafornars signal a consarvativa cycla in spanding. Thay 
lacluda aducation as ona araa whara spanding has grown too fast. In California, 
Covarnor Ronald Raagan, a vary popular govsmor. sponsor.d an sjaandmant to 
liait stata spanding and tlad it to ststa growth and passonal Incona. Ht lost 
54 parcant to 46 paretnt, Othar proposals which would havs rastrainad stata 
govarnoant spanding la various ways w«ra dafaatad in 1976 in Michigan. Florida. 
Utah, and Montana. In Illinois, Maina, Caorgia, South Dakota. Mlnnasota, Iowa 
lad Wisconsin, aoaadoant* proposing laglslatlva action to limit spanding or 
cut taxaa wara dafaatad or blockad. In sua, as racantly as 1976 It lookad 
pra*.ty blaak If you wara on tha consarvativa slda of tha arguoant. 

A harbla«ar of tha tt»n-around appaarad In 1977 whan Malna rapaalad 
tha racaptura clausa in its school flnanca raform Isw. Tax axparts wara 
aurprlsad that districts banaflttlng frca tha racaptura - low waalth dlicrlcts 
that raealvad aooay froa thalr waalthy nalghbors -- vottd for rapaal. Wa 



b«g«n to Mt p«opU votli« for t«c cuts r«gftrdUis of thtir individual 
i«p.ct. Affr Ptopotitioa 13, ov«r h.lf th. .t.t.. inlti.t.d .cm. n«v«»«nt 
for tptiiding or tax limitAtlen. In tht 1978 tUctioas. twtlv. of .txti.n 
•Cfttffi pMi«d a ballot laaatura, which i» ao impriiaiya p.rforaanca. Mora- 
ovar, th9 Daaocrati la nany ttatat bacao. advoeatat of apanding limiti - 
in affacfi, tha cantar o£ Aaaricao ttata politics had ahiftad to tba rxght 

(•aa Appandix A) . 

Why ara oany ipanding limit groups winning new aftar losing so 
badly la 19767 A U>uii Harris poll found that 71 parcant of tha paopla 
do not baliava that thay «ra gattlng "good valua for tfaalr monay from thalr 
tax dollars." Stata and local axpandituras during tha last dacada hava 
risan at an avaraga annual rata of awra than 14 parcant. Tha fastast 
growing taxas hava baan stata and local taxas that haVa grown froo six- 
tantbs of ona parcant of national Incoiaa to two-and-ona-half parcant in 
cha last 30 yaars. Tha school financa raform movaaant was adding to this 
spandlng significantly. California sp.nt billions on SB 90 in 1972 and than 
la 1977 appropriatad $4,6 blUloo ovar four yaars to fund AS 65. 

m many ways, Proposition 13 favar has spraad bacausa of public coo- 
cam with inflation. Tha polls Indlcata this is tha chlaf concern by a wida 
margin. Tax cuts bacooa a way to fight Inflation's Impact. Paopla still 
want public sarvlcas, howavar. but baliava tf.a wasta In dallvarlng tham is 
anoffsous. Tha accountability movaoant of tha 1960s Indicates this public 
diacruat of wasta includas adueatlon aa a top t«rgat. 

Tha spandlng and tax limitation movamant Is a major public financa 
raform movamant with drastic impllcai;loas for school financing. Tha group 
with tha ««ost long run proot.a is tba National Tax Limitation Commltta. (NIL) 
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m*i Board is ch*ir«d by Wtlliim Rick«nb»ckir, « N«w York ittv«itn«nt 
broker «ad toa of tht f«m«d £ly«r, Eddi« Rick.nback.r. The Board includes 
•ucb luainariei at Arthur Godfrey aad Claire Booth Luce, They provide 
aaeiataaee on strategy, tacticf, and techaical matter t to itate level 
orgaoixatioBS and legitlators. Their ityle of elite network ii aisailar 
ee the approach of Ford/NIE in tchool fiaance. They have added to their 
Board former Secretary of the Treasury, William Siaoo, and public relations 
expert, Stewart Spencer. They have the best mail order iolicitation group 
in the buaineii, headed by Richard Viguerie of Washington. D. C. 

NTL is openly critical of Jarvis. They believe Jarvis provides too 
little aad too much.® He provides too little because his approach fails to 
place limits on total state spending. All Proposition 13 did waa cut the 
property tax, but as long as inflation keeps going, the state of California 
has a tax system that can increase spending at the pre-Proposition 13 rate. 
The Califr-ttia Finance Department projects another California surplus of S2-3 
billion even if the same state "bail out" of S4 billion for local governments 
is re-enacted. 

Second, NXL asserts that Jarvis focuses too much on cutbacks in one 
revenue source, the property tax. They fear these drastic cutbacks will 
lead state and local governments to raise other taxes. So the National Tax 
Limitation Comittee warns, "Keep your eye on the ball." The ball is the 
l«v«l of lovenwnt spending aad the property tax is merely one of those 
•OMreet of revenue that add to spending. Do not focus on taxes but focus 
ea spending. STL has proven to be correct in California where a new initiative 
is circulating to restrain total state spending after 1980. 

contends Jarvis will get conservatives and spending limit people 
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iiito « lot of croubl« btcauit h« «fitncially xsrox«« an «otnds»«ne that 
pMftd in Calif oralft. Idaho' i aaaadmant, passed in KovaiBbar, 1978, is cht 
9m* word for word txeapt for a diffartnt property tax limit, but Idaho has 
OD State surplus (unlike California). The National Tax Lioitatioa Coonittee 
advises that their supporters need to adapt principles flexibly to each state. 
STL stresses general principles that are politically difficult to disagree 
with: 

1) spending lisitatione should be tied to indicators such cose of 
living or per capita incocac growth: 

2) have a property tax relief component, but it should not be the 
oajor part of the aoendsent; 

3) nake sure that state oandated costs for local govema»nt are paia ^ 

for by the state legislature (sparing the use of property tlx); I 

f 

4) consider ia^act on bond ratings and preserve credit ratiojs of 
state and local government, Jarvis left California with no capacity to 
build new schools. There is no state or local bonding authority. 

In sua, m" appears more flexible and sophisticated. They include 
incoae indexation in their recocsaended arsenal for spending restraint. In 
the long run, froo the standpoint of traditional school finance reforms, NTL 
is more of a thraat. NTL will be shrewd in adapsing its principles to « state 
by state context. NTL's basic thesis is that there is no good way under the 
current system to restrain public spending. The legislatures are unable to 
resist the special interest groups that advocate specific appropriation* , As 
President of the California State Board of Education, I have met with taxpayer 
groups for three-and-a-half minutes in three-and-a-half years. W* hear over- 
whelmingly from people who want to spend mors. They are the organized lobbies 
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•od ovtir tiae they t«d to Uvel up the public ip.ndiag. Th« dl£fu«« int.rtst 
of the public in r«itr*iaing tptnding dotf not function .fftctivtly through 
tb, nonaal .t*c«/lec.l political lyittm. In off.ct, con«erv«tiv« lot* by 
wying to itop Mch appropriation bill or apending itam. Tha apacial 
latarasti m organisad around apacific program. Tha anti-apanding groups 
ara not organizad axcapt in a ganaral, diffuaa way. Tharafora, thair baat 
atratagy to raatrain apanding for achools if by ganaral limitations, raferen- 
duaa, and constitutional aoenctoants. NIL and Jarvis hope that tha diffusa 
public can ba coalascad bahind a bro*d baaad spending or tax limit. 

Tha results of tha 1978 elections kept tha spending limit groups 
thriving, but did not result in a clean sweep. In my judgement, tha media 
over-reacted to Jarvis and now is too quick to write off the underlying 
fiscal concerns ha parsonifies. Spending limitars suffered major defeats 
la Colorado and Oregon, but even in those states the political dialogue on 
spending has shifted to the right. 

The Sgargtnpf Conflict of Social Movements 

It seems unlikely that both movemenns — school finance reform and 
tax limits - can accoooodate each other. An examination of the June, 1978 
tiev York state school finance case and the passage of Proposition 13 illumi- 
nates the conflict. The Ohio case implies state aid must "level up" low wealth 
dUtricts to « higher f . inditura level. Moreover. Ohio must make all kinds 
of $^cUl adjustments for high coats, pupil needs, and big city problems. 
Tbla would tend to incraase dramatically tha currant level of public spending 
for education, m will respond that Ohio residents should support spending 
limitation and prune government fat. They point to the 1978 elections as 
defaoBstratitJf that Ohlo*ns ara not interested in state government expansion. 
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Sisilar *rgun«ati will r««ppe«r in »tat«s whtre school finance 
iocr«afti *r« advoc«t«d. For •xastpl; U ii qutitionibU wh«ch«r incr«M«d 
v«tourc«s for «dttC«tion can b« damonstratad to improva pupil attalooant. 
In California, Jarvii oada a big iaaua o£ how ch« ichoola art baaically a 
"baby litciag arrangtBane" (for *Aich h« uaually got acaodiog evaeiona). 
Ha anphaaixad that coiti hava riaan draaatically in CalifomU, tha miabar 
of adueacion parionnal has iocraatad, and achiavamant icoraa hava daclinad. 
Ha aaaartad that citisana ara noc raally hurting public aducation by rolling 
back axpanditurai. Thif i» a nagativa argumant that achool financa rafonoars 
hava rabuttad aff actively in numarouf atata court caaas. But achool finance 
raforaars cannot uaa thair laaionad "axpart court witnaaata" to fight this 
naw opponent In tha lagislaturaa. In sua, can aducation coopata afftctivaly 
with othar public aarvieai in the 1980a? Thia coopatitive aipact be.omaa 
urgent if Jarvie and STL atop the growth of government in real terma (after 
in-'lation). Aa long at the goveranent pie expands, coo^etition la less 
intense. I doubt if the state/ local public sector can continue the growth 
as displayed below: 
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r««or;«iiftw<i«MiOtiMSeL ' ^'v . « * " 
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Suaming Up 

Two riv«l political nov^atntf — •cheol finance refona end i|?*ndins/ 

tlx li«ait«clon — Ar« going to coafront mmch oth«r in several states. This 

is a major daveloputnt in the state politics of resource allocation. As 

th« California experience indicates, these two moveaents easbrace different 

objectives and principles. The liodts of public acceptance of coort orders 

will b« tested in those states where school finance and spending/ tax limit 

groups are well organised. In New Jersey, the courts closed the schools 

until the legislature erected an income tax law. The new public laood toward 

taxation may not perait such a resolution in other states. Particularly 

noteworthy are polls demonstrating that public opinion does not think public 

services are delivetsd effectively or efficiently. Moreover, the continued 

decline in public support for public education implies that major expenditure 

increases in education will face incrasing political resistance. The 

of 

craditional coalitions/education groups may not be sufficient to pass major 
finance reform bills without overt support from the state courts. In 
California, referendums for parks and the environment passed at a much higher 
rate than Education me&sures. 

Recent developments have reordered some of the priorities among technical 
research areas. School finance experts must immerse themselves in the com- 
parative advantages and disadvantages of various state/local spending limiti. 
Does one use per capita iacoae, employment, cost of living, or population 
gTOiftb? What are the "best" alternatives for income tax indexetion? More 
research should focus on adjustments of uncontrolleble variable costs, munici- 
pal overburden, and pupil needs. 

The impact of spending limits on centralization of governance depends 
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on the »p«cific state ttfttut* and political culture. Propoiitlon 13 
•auculated tht local proparty tax and ihiftad control to th« itata. But 
Califoraia already had a tradition itate control, including over 200 
aeaee legiilative eoactmenti concerning education every year. State and/or 
local tpendlns limit i may not affect local control in statei like New Kamp- 
•hire and Arizona, with a tradition of little itate control. The Jarvis 
approach with ita drastic ihift to state funding contains the greatest 
implications for local control. 

State Services for Children: An Exploration of 
Who Beg»efits. Who Governs 
The most widespread and eiepenaive state service for children is 
education. In recent years, equity and efficiency issues in the provision 
of education and educational services have received oaich atteution and 
analysis.^ More than twenty states have passed legislation to equalize 
educational expenditures among local school districts. In addition to 
education, however, states provide a wide range of social service programs 
for children. In California, during Ti 1977-78, over $5.5 billion of state 
and federal funds were spent on more than 160 programs (Including programs 
other than education) servicing children and youth in the state. While 
states provide a variety of social service programs for children, of which 
the federal share of program expenditures is 50 percent or higher, children's 
social service programs have not been subject to the public scrutiny and 
accountability standards applied in the education sector. Moreover, there 
has been scant attention to equity considerations in distribution of funds 
and services. 

This paper applies several of the analytical techniques used in 
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•choel £in*nc« «qu»lt2*tion to oth«r childr«n^ t •«rvic*». This «rploratory 
study of •t«£« iocltl services for children was uadertsken in three stsccs: 
New York, Michigsa, snd California. This report focuses on the following 
statutes: I) Title XX social service progrsas, 2) the WIC (woaea, infant 
and children) feeding progr«a, and 3) EPSDT (Early Periodic, Screening. 
Diagnosis and Treatment Progran) . Ei^t Title XX programs were studied 
intensively: special diagnostic services for children (a progrsm providing 
care, in a residential setting, to children who are emotionally disturbed) ; 
services to alleviate or prevent family probl«as; lervicei for children with 
special pr^lems (a program providing client needs assessment and arrange- 
taents for counseling and service delivery) ; special care of children in their 
own hMies (provides temporary household management help to reduce reliance 
en out-of-home foster care) ; health related services (a program designed to 
assist individuals and families in iscuring, end appropriately utilizing 
needed health care services); child care; out-of-home services (a program 
providing eoergency care for children) ; child protective services (a program 
serving children who are sbused, neglected, or exploited) ; and home msnage- 
mest services. 

One aethodological obstacle to our study was an unclear operational 
definition of "quality" or "adequacy'* in children's socisl services. The 
problem is operational in the sense that different professional and lay 
Sttdieaees have dissimilar views as to what constitutes "quality" or "adequate" 
care. It Is methodological because the necessary work to establish a limited 
mnber of indicators of "adequacy" or "quality" is incomplete. The Foundation 
for Child Oevelopaent has recently supported research on social indicators of 
th« wall-being of children, including their service needs* 
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Th« Rei««reh; Ov«r *ll Conclusions 

Much of th« original dtfign prov«d to b« un£«A»ibl« dut to tevere, 
•ad un«5^«cttd, d«£« g«pf. IB the field of children* » loci*! tervices. data 
coBpiUtloa is approxiaately 20 years behind the atate of the art for 
adocaeion. Baiic data la not colUcted for lubmiision to atate or federal 
aathorittiea in any acandard foroat <m a recurring baais. For axaapla, we 
found countiea have only vague astioatas as to the nuinber of children bene- 
fitting from or participating in social service programs. Often there does 
not axiat basic dascriptive data concaming specific characteristics of the 
childran receiving sarHces under various programs. There often does not 
even exist an accounting of the various services offered under particular 
programs. State officials knew very little about local Title XX allocations 
and program impact. There is.no federal or state statistical agency analc 
gous to HSJ'a National Center for Educational Statistics. Given these kinds 
of data limitations, our study was constrained to an opening up of a potential 
raaaarch field. We had to compile data by going to local administrators for 
beat estimates, or rely on estimates from program plans. 

The findings of our study are presented as assertions for further 

reseaiTch : 

X. The access of children to quantity an d eniality in social service 
n roerams varle« enormeualv within states . The variations are much larfler 
tnan thoaa discovered in t h. public financing of education even before the 
regenr school flnanoe reform «^*«enc (1968-1978). The differences are so 
large than even allowing for poor estimates by local officials does not 
mitigate the overall iapreasion. fresno County, California, for example, 
proposed to spend four cents per capita for child protective services in 
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fY 1978 irtiiU Saota Clara County propoied to spend S49.06. Monroe County, 
Mtw York apands $9.32 par capita for five locial services (adoption, day 
care, foster care, iaforoatioa and referral, child .protective services), 

(Table I here) 

while Alleghany Cmaity, New York apeads S232 per capita for this same pack- 
ege.'^^ These differences are so large that they cannot be ejcplained by less 
"oeed^* en the part of children in various localities. 

Part of the explanation for these vast differences is that oinioum 
floors or foundations do noe exist for social service provision as they do 
in education.^* Minitnua floors or foundations in education represent a 
state financial guarantss that a basic level of education will be providsd 
on an equal basis to all students in the state. Two equity concerns 
Botivats the current impulsss for reform in the financing of public educa- 
tion. One is the concern that variation in the revenues availabls to public 
schools should not be rslatsd to the fiscal capacity (e.g., property tax 
wealth) off local school districts. The other is that education and tduca- 
tional servicss should be ample, thorough, and efficient. Although it is 
not certain whether these education equity concepts art ideal for assessing 
children's services, thty have yet to be considered. 

Counties display a wide range of political orientations toward ths 
desirability of aggressive outreach efforts in inforaing the public of 
children's social service progran availability, or in identifying and in- 
fosBlBg potentially eligible clients for tha programs. 

2, While extreme dlfferencsa in service grov lsion sod funding are 
easy to see, it is difficult to obtain data that w ould enable a oolicy 
fceus on eottitv of sarvlee grovialon for accsss) . There are no generally 
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Table I. 



Title XX Mdndoted ProRgawa 

1, Inforauicion and Referral 

2, Protective Services for 
Clilldren 

3, Out of Home Services for 
Children 

A, aiild Day Care Services 

5, Health Related Services 



STATISTICAL COMPARISONS OF TIIE LEVEL OF ailLORHl'S 
SFJtVTC ES IN FR^HO AND SAWTA CLARA COUNT IES. 1976. 

(6) 



(2) 



(I) • FRESNO (3) 

Proposed Proposed Proposed 

Expenditures Per Expenditures Expenditures 

Title I ESEA Per Total 

Elifiihle Children Population 



Per Person 
Served 



.83 

.60 

.39 
.08 
.73 



.05 

.04 

.02 

.005 

.13 



55.35 

39.91 

55.35 
55.35 
76.95 



(it) SANTA CLARA 

Proposed Proposed Proposed 

Expenditures Per Expenditures Expenditures 
Title I ESEA Per Total 

EliRible Children Population 



Per Person 
Served 



25.56 

49.06 

120.25 
20.93 
55.11 



.45 

.85 

2.10 
.37 
.96 



2.55 
259.39 

201.43 
571.28 
241. II 



Title XX Optional ProRrams 

1. Special Care for Children 
in their ficxses 

2. Home ManagesienC and Other 
Fuitctional Educational 
Services 

3. Services for Clilldren with 
Special Problesis 

4. Services to Alleviate or 
Prevent KoMily Problems 

5. uiagnostic Treotawnt Services 
for Children 



.50 



9.65 



-5 



.03 



.57 



23.36 



93.33 



10.41 

40,95 
12.65 



.18 

.71 
.22 



516.65 

215.41 
201.44 



ERXC y|^«rea Uerivud fro. California Title X3C plan and analyaia of county fiacal records. Sea explanation on next 



page. 
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Colwn 1 is includ«d b«c«u«« TitU I ESEA .ligibU children ii « good 
•pproxiMCioo of dlfadv«ac*««d cbildrw who n««d gov«raMnt*l ••rvicti. 
Tltl« I ioclud«i childrtn fron b«low th« fsdcral fKsvtrty floor «od 
fa&ilitt on AFOC. Colwsa 3 1« th« towl doll«xri ifJiBt on tach itrvict 
divldtd by cht total Buaa>tr of elUatt ■•rv«d. Fr«»tMJ ••rvo» vmty ftw 
chlldr«n *nd conf«qu«ntly iti fix«d coft for op«r*ting iaforoacion and 
r«ftrr«l strvict t» iprtid ovor v«ry £«w b^wflcUrUi. Thii d«mon«tr»tt« 
eht l*ck of outrt*ch for cli«oci con^artd to Santa Clara. 
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accoptad atMurtt o£ "atod" for ao.c program.. Thara i. no cowaaauf. for 

« to whachar day car. ihouU co.t 5300 or $2200 par child par y.ar. 
Coaaaquaatly. w. caimoc b. aura low .paadiag localitiai «ra aot aaating chil- 
draa*f "tiaada." 

Saata Clara and Oranga Couaciaa ara high por capita incooa countiat 
with flailar damogrtphic ebaractaristici. Thay hava vary diffaraat «q»«idi. 
turaa for childran* t aarvica programs. Frasno County and Kara County sra a 
pair of low por capita incc». couatias that ar. also simll« in incoma and 
d«sographic charactaristics. Tbay sl.o display vast difforancas in social 
aarvica axpandituras. Whila Titla XX data ara local astlmatas rathar than 
auditad figuras, tha ordar off aagaituda in thasa county axpanditurt diff.ranct. 
ara far graatar than tha disparities found in aducational finenca. In local 
education axp^dituras, par pupil variations of 200 par cant would ba con- 

lidarad axtraoa and rara. 

3. f«d«ral allec^gi°n« to stat >« g«r ioetal tervtce programs com- 

.rt.^ a sufastar«^4»l t^rooortion «t*ta titla KX budgats. For savara l 
«a.aHS. thara ^* «>t tha da»r ^« «g rccountabill rv fnr tha.a funds as for 
9.A...^ .duration grants . Tha fadaral govammant axarts fara mora control 
ovar its aight parcant shara of total aducational axpandituras than its 50 
to 100 parcant funding of children's social service progress. Federal 
funda for Title XX social service programs ara currently allociated to 
•eatas on a straight par capita basis. No fiscal adjustiaants ara oade for 
eba aixe of the stats' s poverty population, nor ara dollars redistributed 
when returned to the fadaral govamnient by states unwilling to spend their 
aaxinwm allowances for Title XX services. One of the few federal require- 
Mnts attached to Titla XX dollars is that 50 percent oust be allocated for 
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strviet* or pr<nr«ai ipiciflcaUy «ddr«Mtd to eh* toct*! i.rvlc* attds of 

lotf tncoo. i»«opl«. Thif rtquirtwac it lo i«nir*l chac no tt»t« ox county 

tiAi found to bt out of coo^Xianc*. In «ducAeion prograna iuch m 

tltl« 1 ESEA, th« £«dtral gov«rwB«at audits local axpanditurti to intura 

low tacoaa childran raeaivt banafits. No alatlar fadaral affort la davotad 

15 

to ttata and local Titla XX chlldtan'i •trvieai. 

4. la all thra* ttatai Titla XS itata a llocations to localictai are 
nugportad to ba baiad on naad. Cleaar axaa lnatlon of tha formulaa. and 
inf gviawa wita ooUgv B^ari. ravaa lad that Tlt?« ^ ^llaeationi age 
d.t. rained pyjaarilv bv ooU eleal critaria, Wa attaasptad to uaa multipU 
Tftgratalen aaalyali to Idaatify pradlctor variablaa for Titla XX ascpandi- 
turas by county. An axtaatlva liat of in^sooa and »ocioaconooic variablta 
w«r« ragraiiad againat total Titla XX axpandlturai , total oaadatovy TitU XX 
progrn «xpanditur*if and total optional Titla XX program «acpaaditur aa . 

Howavas, at btst only 21 parcant 
of tha varianca could b« «5tplainad. Cottaa<iuantly» wa uaad intarviawa to 
furthar proba varUtlooi ia local childran' ■ larvicas. Inttrvitwi ravtalad 
that tht Titla XX plaaatag procaia and coaounity iavolvaasant raquirad by tha 
fadaral govamaant appaar to ba oaaainglati rituala. Titla XX itaea plaa« 
«rt writcaa in tachaical coopliaaci tarma with littkor no attaation to pro- 
graa oparationa, naad, parforaanca, or aquity.^^ Officiali admitted to "putting 
m^ara in tha boxaa" baaad on guatiaa or wlibful thlnkiog, rathar than factt. 

Xn Haw Yorlt Stata tha formula parpatuataa dif farancat in local iocial 
aarvica axpaadituraa bacauaa it ia baaad on prior yaar axpanditurai. In 
Ti 1972-73, allocationa froo Naw tork Stata to tha countiat wara baaad on 
« CHO-part foRsula. Half of tha allocation «aa dacaminad on a par capita 
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bMlt; tht ochtr h«lf on ch« b«ii« of prior ywr iocUl itrvlci tjcpeoditurts. 
Tb«r« m no «tc«ncioB to iuch crittrla at n««d, panotul ineaoc, or local 
affaetivaoast in tarvica dalivary. 

Tha California Xitl* XX fortnila is also batad on prior yaar M6p«ndi- 
(urai mtd eha favorad localiciai hava bloekad chaagai in tha atata lagiilature. 
Tha allocation formulaa for all thraa scatas parpatuata past iirvica dia- 
erapanciat and pravant appropriata adjuitaant to county changat la fecial 
farvlca orianf.icion or naid. For inataaca, tht political climata has 
ehaogad racancly in San Oiago County, California in favor of mora childran' a 
aarvieai. But tha county is lockad into a low laval of af fort baaed on 
prior political conditions. 

5, Raaoentibtlitv for atate social sarviees for ehildna is tfidaly 
spraad through atata burtaucracias with littla co ordination among aganeias. 
Proviaion of social sarvicas for childran is dacantraliztd to tha local 
laval with scant state sunarviston of sarvtcas . This diffusion of authority 
and rasponsibility has ltd to wtak stata/ local accountability. Coordination 
aaong aganciat tharing rttponaibilitias in tht adainistration of particular 
programs (a.g,, haalth and wtlftra shara responsibility for tht WIC and 
EPSDT programs) exist sore "on paper" than in operation. Tha over 160 
prograss serving children and youth in California are administered through 
savan stata cabinet departments and an additional 30 state agencies, 
daparcaanti, offices or cotolssions. Tha 1978 California Joint Legislative 
Audit Cenitcee report is a first attempt to suamarita all tha disconnected 
children's programs in one state document. This report streasat tha absence 
of coordination. Wa found no evidence of stata cooprahenslva program planning 
In any of tha three states. The administrative delivery system la so 
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cfioplcx that nuicy and accountability concami art obicured. 

6. A na<or coacaotual probUm in atudytn g itata larvicai for children 
i« tha difficulty in itparating iarv ie«« for children froo i€rvic«« to 
f^tliat to tanaral . Ao axampla ia tha coatrcva^iy iurrounding day cart. 
!• day cara .haractarisad bait at an aducational larvica for childran or as 
a child oaiataaaaca aarvica for working motbari? For axampla, Naw York Ciey 
dafinaa day cara in tartni of $arvic«i to childran. with a itrong aducational 
consonant, yat tha rast of Naw York stata definas day cart ai a sarvict to 
parantf. 

A Concluding Kotc 

Childran' s aaads ara aajltiplt and intaractiva. Out-of-ichool inf luances 
can ba crucial in datanaining in-ichool ti.rforoanca. Whila I ao unwilling to 
charactariia aithar iyitaa (aducation or othar statt larvicis for childran) 
•s baing good or bad cooparad with tha o .tr, I think the ftriking diffar- 
•neai in tha way thay are organized, adrainisterad, and funded deearva further 
•tudy. li tha diffaranca batwaan tha two types of larvicat ao distinct that 
wa should ignore thase issues in children's services. State courts have 
ruled that education is a "fundaasaotal" interest. Does this legal ruling 
justify such differential goveroaantal concerns between education and other 
children's services? Why the strong aaphasis on local government flexibility 
tn tha area of non-aducation services for children at the apparent expense 
of equity of access and proviif.oa? iUre there basic differences between thase 
eiie kinds f services that justify tha lack of data concerning children' s 
aarviccs? .ly has so oaich policy analysis focused on educetion equity and so 
little on other services vital to child development? 
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to bo uaod in pubXie. prs^vata or parocb- 
iikX achoeXa of ohoioo 

Wiaaouri ; OaatitutiooaX teaivdamt §22% 
PXaood o« tiio baXXot by tba Xoi;laXatur«« 
It woiaXd aXXov Xanwakara to roXX back 
XooaX proporty tuaa ^aa minieipoX or 
oouoty abaroa of ravoaua fro* atata 
Xair&aa Xftoroaaa. 



Kobraaba s fropoalUoo %2Q2i bo iaitla* 
tivo propoaol XXAitlo« tba f uturo frwtb 
of XmoX ^ovoTRMnt budf ata to fXvo 
paraaot anauaXXy* 



Hovada i Quaatioa id: tbia eonatltutioa* 
aX aoondMAt wouXd drop proporty taaao to 
ona *poront of fair marbat voXuo and liiiit 
ioeraaaaa ia aaoaaaod avaXuatioii to two 
poroaot yaarXy. Sf paaaod in XtTt, it 
MuXd aXao bavo ta ba apprpvad by a aajor- 
ity of tba oXtotorata in X9iO. 

Wor^ Datota i Kaaaura tat tHia baXXot 
nation ueuXd Xovor poraonaX inoooa 
tAua for oaob citisaa and ineraaaa taa 
ratao 00 oorporata ia fl oa a abova $2S«0CP» 

Crayon I laXXot ilaoaura Ht l^ia iiiicia* 
tlya patition wouXd Xiadt proparcy twaa 
to X.S par cant of fair mmstXmt vaXua. 

aoXXot Maaaura Ills $ub«ittad by tbo Xo«- 
iaXaturoi eaXXa for atata aaawptioa of 19 
to half of raiidantiaX booaomar'a tas 
{MMMiMm of $1,500} I wuXd Xiait atata 
apoodiftf to rato of ineraaaa of partonaX 
inoeoo with fiva poroant raduetim in tbo 
Xf7f«iX bianoiuo^ Xf nata aucpXua oa« 
cMda tMP porcont of tbo atAta b^at« 
oQuXd raquira oXX of tbo turplua to bo ro* 
tumod to ijidiiritooX inoooo taa^iyara. 



Soutb Oitota t Conatitut^onoX 

draftad by tba Xf77 la^iaXaturoi 
oottXd oaadata a two«tbirdd appro«aX by 
stata XaiaaSrara boforo iAcraaainf XoeoX 
and atata toaaa, iaeX^Nlinf proporty aa- 

MOtO 



1% Tbs teXiaf laanr^tntt Oaia 

atitutioaaX aaondoont draftod by tba la^r 
iaXatura Ia Xfti apaoiaX aaasion wuXd ra« 
atrvotura local proparcy tA*aa, rapaaX 
tba currant four porcont taa on ^aa and 
tftlXity biXXi ani ineraaaa tba atata in- 
baritanea taa aaaaptioo. 



